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AGRICULTURE. jed in se arate membranes without the body of the one or two quarts of water therein, and with one 
a nee | chrysalis ; and the whole appearance is ofa light hand, hold it under the branches of young trees, 
REMARKS ON THE SCARABAUS ROSE-| yellow colour. In this state they lie dormant un- |shrubs, or plants, and with the other hand bend 
US, OR ROSE-BUG. | til all the parts, as wings, legs, &c. are complete- | the branch or plant towards the water, and give « 
(Concluded from page 42.) (ly formed and matured. And it is probable, that | sudden shake, or gently grasping the branch aud 
In about 20 days from the time of deposit, gen-| they are generally prepared by the first of June, jleaves, and with a virmicular motion of the hand 
erally, the infant larve burst from their confine-|to emerge from the earth aad become denizens of| and fingers, rub them off—in either case the bugs 
ment, and are about one tenth of an inch in jength. | 2ir ; and only wait for a sufficient degree of heat;) fall into the water, and the moment they are wet, 
At this time, they are found lying with the body | aud then, by some exertion, burst the membrane-|or strike the water, they cannot fly, neither can 
doubled, nearly in coutact. The head is large in | ous substance which surrounds them, rush from| they escape by crawling up the tin. When in this 
proportion to the body, and is covered with a (their cells, dig their passage to the surface, com-} manner 2 or 3 quarts are collected, pour on them 
smooth, corneous subsiance, which soon acquires ;™ence a new kind of life, pursue new propensi- | boiling water, and they have done.* By this pro- 
a faint yellow colour; furnished with mandibles tics, and begin their ravages on vegetation.— | cess, their numbers may be greatly lessened, and 
of a light red, especially on the out side. The} Those that lie near the surface, probably appear|a garden saved from their ravages. In my gar 
antenne are visible. The body is small, white, | first, as the necessary degree of heat arrives to, dens, which are small, about 3 pecks (after scald 
nearly transparent, composed of 14 segmeuts, and them sooner, than to those that lie deeper in the |ed) were destroyed in 1825, one peck of which, b) 
has here and there a few minute light coloured | earth. measure, was taken on the 10th 11th and 12th ot 
hairs, especially on the posterior part. The legs We have now traced our common depredator|June. In 1826, about 5 pecks were destroyed iu 
are six in number, placed near the head, short, through his various gradations, which are all com-|the same way. ‘T'wo pecks, by measure, were 
clumsy, transparent, and thinly covered with short pleted, in succession, in the space of one year. caught ina garden of only 16 square rods, four 
hair of a faint yellow colour. At this time, they | For the general destruction of our enemy, we! quarts of which were taken on the 8th of June, by 
appear to subsist on the nutritious parts of the | must look to some powerful operation of nature.| one person. 
earth. Several species of insects have nearly become ex-| Almost all species of insects are made subser. 
About the last of October, the larve arrive to, Unoct,in certain districts, in one season, by the| vient to another class of animals; but no creature 
their full growth, or nearly so; nearly 6 lines in| power of frost, or some other cause. Here is our} is known to the writer to prey on this species of 
‘ength and about 14 through the body. They are hope ; but in the mean time, let us be vigilant and|scarabeus ; unless it be a species of the dragon 
found, at this time, lying in a curved form, at va- | persevering in devising and prosecuting such plans/| fly, eo called, which insect appears equal to the 
rious depths in the earth. The head is now a| Of partial destruction, as circumstances may re-|task, and may destroy several in a day, grasping 
faint reddish yellow, and the end of the mandibles quire. They are so numerous, scattered over our| the culprit with his legs, and bearing off the vic- 
are black. The body is white, smallest in the farms and our forests, and possessing the means| tim beneath his body, like awell balanced log un- 
middle, and in the posterior parta dark substance of spreading themselves in every direction, that|der a draught. Should these friends of man great 
is seen through the skin. There is a striking re- | Ur means of defence are extremely limited. ly increase, they may in time, relieve us, in some 
semblance between the full grown larve of the Many supposed antidotes have been tried, but|small degree, of a “destruction that wasteth at 
rose-bug and that of the May-bug, when about one with little effect. Fumes of sulphur will disturb, | noon-day.” 
fourth grown—the former has been taken for the | but not destroy them, neither prevent them from POSTSCRIPT. 
youth of the latter. feeding on the leaves, about which the fumes} It was the intention of the writer to have made 
As the cold weather advances, they descend| have ascended. Lime water was found ineffectu-|the foregoing communication at an earlier date; 
into the earth, perhaps below the frost, which, if al. A solution of green vitriol was tried, but the} but circumstances, which he could not control, 
severe, it is probable they could not endure. In| effect was such that it gave me no confidence in| prevented. It may be proper, in this place, to no 
this situation they lie torpid through the wintcr.\it- Strong tobacco-water applied to the foliage / tice the progress of the insects the present season. 
As warm weather approaches, in the spring, they | ®5 @ wash had only a very limited effect in defend-| A few appeared on the 8th day of June, and grad- 
ascend. On March 21, (weather cold) they were | 19g plants. Strong pepper-water (pepper seed| ually increased from day to day, until the 24th, 
found about 18 inches below the surface of the | Pulverised, 2 oz. strong tobacco | oz. gum arabic|soon after which, there was a gradual decrease, 
earth ; and on the Gthof April following, (weather | ! 0z. boiling water 2 quarts,) applied with a brush, | in my gardens, until the 18th of July, after which 
warm) they were found near the surface. either to young fruit, or to the foliage of plants,/none was observed. From the best information, 
About the first of May, they descend to a cer-|had the greatest effect of any thing that was|there were not more than one half as many inthis 
tain depth in the earth, (not deep however,) and tried; but they all come short of the end desired, | vicinity, as in the last year. In my gardens they 
form cells, large enough for them to turn about | $0 far as the writer has proved them. were about one-fifth as many as in 1826. The 
conveniently. In these cells, they lic in a torpid| Millinet spread over plants and well secured 1s|cause of the general decrease was, probably, the 
state, preparing tetake the chrysalis form. There | 4” effectual defence. All my grapes were des-| severity of the last winter. One great cause of 
may be some little difference as to the time of|troyed the two last years, except those defended | decrease in my gardens was the large numbers 
forming the cells—cold may retard the progress|in this way. Suppose for instance, that the vines| destroyed the last season. Although my gardens 
of the larve. In this torpid state they continue |be trained horizontally on a frame, standing east|were this season visited with few rose bugs in 
several days, or until the time of change. This|and west, make a tight board fence on the north} comparison with the last; yet, they succeeded in 
change is preceded by various motions of the in-| side of the frame, and from the top suspend the/destroying nearly all my grapes, that were not 


sect, now on the confines of the chrysalis state.—| millinet over the frame and on the south side.—| covered, almost all my nectarines, most of my 
The skin of the larva separates from the incipient | The millinet should be bordered with coarse cloth | pexches, and mutilated my young plum trees, rose 
chrysalis, at the head, and by repeated exertions | or 8 inches wide, for the better securing it.—}bushes, &c. The same vigilance was pursued 


of the insect is thrown off, ond left at the apex of| The covering may be removed during the night) this year, as in the last, and only about one peck 
the body. The insect now appears as different ind in rainy weather. This plan has been pursu- | of the insects was caught. 
from what it was before the change, as if it were|ed with a few foreign grape vines for the two| From several circumstances, which have occur. 
a distinct production of nature, or belonged to an- Years past, and the proprietor has been amply re-| red, it appears that the larve in their early infan- 
other order of insects—being an intermediate form|munersted by the fruit thus preserved from des-|cy are not very hardy; that a certain degree of 
between the larve and the perfect insect. truction. Small plants are easily defended in this| moisture is favourable to their growth, and that 6 
The chrysalis is about half an inch in length,| way, by a frame covered with millinet - ananani he eat coal Ties bad. o> 
the head is bent forwards; the eyes, the elytra,) The only mode of partial destruction of the in- Pe ng Aig then be eapeeal to the sun in a dry 
and the segments of the body are visible through | sects, which the writer has found advantageous, | place, many, if not all, will resuscitate, and resume their deprg- 
the skin that encloses them ; the legs are enclos |is the following—Take a large new tin pail, with! dations. 
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superabundant moisture from long continued rains 
or severe drouvht, at this eaily period, might des 
troy many; the former inundating them, and the 
latter by depriving them of necessary moisture. 
August 2, 1827. . 
FRUIT TREES. 
Mr Fessexspen—In the 3d No. of the current 
volume of the New England Farmer, your corres- 
pondent W. D. has proposed a question important 
to the “cultivators of fruit trees,” but which few 
of them, I apprehend, can experimentally answer, 











gentlemen with whom I have long been in inter- 
course, seemed to coincide in this opinion. I have 


is generally those varicties which are most thrifty 


and even that those branches, which have made 
the most vigorous shoots on any particular tree 
are first subject to its effects. These circumstan- 
ces would seem to add greater strength to the be- 
fore mentioned theory as to its cause,—as it is the 


/most vigorous shoots which contain the greatest 


abundance of sap,and which thus presenta greater 





—whether suckers proceeding from the roots of fruit 
trees, if grafted, make as good and fruitful trees as 
seedlings ? 

in the year 1791 I commenced the cultivation of | 
‘he little farm I now occupy. The orchard, from | 
negligence and bad management, had become un. | 
sightly and unproductive. Most of the trees were 
converted into fuel. The roots furnished a luxu- 
rious supply of suckers, from which, as there was 
no nursery at hand, I bordered my enclosures.— 
‘They took root well; grew vigorously ; are now 
healthy and flourishing trees ; bearing, bountifually, | 
fair and good sized fruit. Whether seedlings would 
have done better, I cannot determine from com- 
parison, us I have not one of my own rearing, ina 
bearing state, except stone fruit: my pear trees | 
having been procured in the same manner. 

A few weeks since, a celebrated cultivator of} 
fruit, while examining my nursery, inquired wheth- 
er the trees were seedlings or suckers. On being 
informed that the pear trees were suckers, he de- 
clared that he would not give a cent for the whole 
ofthem. After examining my bearing trees, he 
expressed his conviction that they were, at least, 
as good as seedlings, as he had rarely seen a bet- 
ter collection. The general objection seems to be, 
that a sucker will throw off suckers much more 
abundantly than seedlings. This, I am confident, 
is not the fact, when care has been taken to sever 
it from the parent stock, taking only its independ- 
ent lateral roots. When thus done, it is as per- 
fect in all its qualities as ascedling. Nature ren- 
ovates the forest, both from seed and suckers, 





equally well: but in the latter mode much more | 


Respectfully, 
Your friend and serv’t, 


expeditiously. 


portion of liquid to be operated on by the solar 
rays. 

It has also been noticed that these attacks are 
by far the most frequent during seasons of exces- 
sive rains, which by saturating the earth, cause a 
superabundance of sap to arise in the tree, and 
thereby produce an exuberance of growth in the 
branches. It seems singular, however, that while 
the trees in so many pirts of the country are la- 
boring under these attacks of blight, that in this 
vicinity we should have so few affected by it, for 
in five years, numerous as is my collection, I have 
not had above two trees attacked by it. I must 
mention one other circumstance, which may aid 
others in their observations, which is,that the pear 
called here, Early Green Chisel, and in France the 
Citron and Carmes or Madeleine, is here more 
subject to its attacks than any other, which I can 
only account for from the reasons before deduced, 
viz.its extremely vigorous growth and superfluous 
quantity of sap. 

In my Treatise of 1825 before referred to, are 
these further remarks—“It is therefore recom- 
mended to plant trees in Pear Orchards much 
closer than in those of the Apple.—T he only rem- 
edy against these attacks is to immediately saw 
off the branches one or two feet below where the 
blight extends, in which case they generally re- 
vive.”—IT will only add that one of the finest pear 
trees I have, is one that was many years attacked 
in this way, and with regard to which I pursued 
the above mentioned course. 

Yours most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 


"VINES. 
The Marrow Squash vines, from the seed I 





Worcester, Sept. 5, 1827. O. FISKE. 


bought at the N. E. Farmer office, have been al- 


PEAR TREES. | most destroyed, after having a number of squashes 


; Linneean Botanic Garden, near 
New York, Sept. 1, 1827. 
Mr Fessenpen—Having recently seen numer- 
ous publications on the subject of what is termed 
a “disease of the pear tree,” | beg leave to refer 
you for a notice on that subject, to the treatise, 
page 123, attached to the 23d edition of my Cata- 
logue, published in 1825, where you will find the 
following remarks : 
“ This tree { Pear] is however subject to one mal- 


ady peculiar to itself, commonly called the Fire | 


Blight or Brulere whieh attacks trees in the most 
flourishing state, gcnerally commencing at the top 
or extremitiy of the branches and extending down- 
wards. This is caused by a single stroke of the 
sun, which extracts the sap froin the uppermost 
branches of the tree,or from such as are most ex- 
posed to its influence, with more rapidity than it 
can be replaced, or from powerful rays of the sun, 
heating the bark to such a degree, as to arrest or 
aullify the progress of the sap.” 

This opinion, then expressed, I do not give as 
being altogether original with myself, for several 


(on them, by what is called the borer, a white 
/worm about one inch long with a black head, 16 
of which have been taken from the joints of one 
vine. The egg must have been deposited at the 
|joints, as no hole is perceptible, but a small quan. 
'tity of borings are seen at every joint, and on cut- 
iting the vine lengthwise the insect is found. 

| Newburyport, Sept. 5. A SUBSCRIBER. 


ON MILK. 
A work has lately been published in London, 
‘entitled “4 T'reatise on Milk, as an article of the 
first necessity to the Health and Comfort of the 
Community.” The subject is of great interest, 
and is ably discussed. 
will prove useful. 
“The peculiar fitness of milk for children is 
universally acknowledged, but its admirable quali- 
fications for the nourishment of a more advanced 
period of life, seems practically at least, to be 
doubted, from the disuse into which it has gradu- 
ally fallen. From the nature of milk, it is clear 





that every part of it contains much nourishment, 


now further to state that I heve remarked that it, 


in their growth that are most frequently attacked, | 


and if united with farinaceous vegetables, there is 
no doubt it will form an aliment sufficiently invig 
orating, at least, till the age of puberty. Previous 
to this period, it is hardly necessary to accustom 
children to any other; and such as are so fed, wil! 
be found to enjoy more perfecthealth and strength 
than where a proportion of solid animal food issu 
per-added, for the early use of animal food will be 
found to give an irritability and inflammatory dis- 
position to the system, and goading it on, as it 
were, to maturity before its time. After the age 
of puberty, and when an active life has begun, a 
proportion of animal food, in a cold climate, . be 
comes necessary. This proportion should be con 
tinued till the powers of life begin to decline, from 


~+ 
Sur 


| which time an eminent writer on diet, Dr Nisbet, 


‘of cream, 


has advised, that a return tothe aliment of the 
early days should be again resorted to, in order to 
correct the alkalescent state of the fluids which 
the progress of life naturally brings ov. Thus 
milk may be indulged in at all times of life, unless 
when certain circumstances or peculiarities in the 
stomach prevent it. 

“It seems to be the opinion of those best ac 
quainted with the nature of the human frame, that 
the most desirable state in which milk cen be 
adopted as an aliment is, as soon as possible after 
it is taken from the cow, and before a long expos 
ure to the air has tainted it, or advanced the pro 
gress of the spontancous separation of its compo 
nent parts. All miik consists more or less of bu 
tyraceous or creamy, of caseous. [cheese-making | 
and of saccharine matter; and the more equally 
these are blended when milk is taken, the morc 
favourably does it affect the organs of the stomach 
When milk cannot conveniently beso taken, (as 
in towns) it is recommended to heat it to a little 
below a boiling point, in order as far as_ possible 
to reunite the various particles composing it, and 
which were in course of separation by the forming 
It is also advisable in all cases to di- 
lute pure milk, (a beverage known in general only 
by reputation to the inhabitants of a city,) with a 
certain portion of water, about one half in bulk 


for the use of children, and one third for that of 
‘adults. 


The following extracts | 


Skim-milk produced from a cow fed with a suf- 
ficient quantity of wholesome green food, is an 
aliment sufficiently nutritious, and perhaps more 
so (if creamed only ten or twelve hours after set- 
ting) than the generality of that liquid, which is 
sown in large towns as genuine milk. Diluted or 
skimmed milk, with a little bread, makes admira- 
ble breakfasts for growing children and sedentary 
adults. Skim-milk, with potatoes, and a little 
bread, will afford avery nourishing diet at all 
times for those who are not engaged in very la- 
borious exercise. 

*“ In Scotland and the north of Ireland, milk, ac- 
companied with oatmeal. supplies an excellent 
dish without any bread. It constitutes the break- 
fast of the young people of all classes, and they 
are generally much attached to it through life.— 
The potato is the best substitute we have for bread. 
It is a light alimentary substance, neither too vis- 


\cid, nor too flatulent, and having no tendency to 








acidity. 

“ The simple accompaniment of skim milk is not 
supposed, however, to render the potato sufficient- 
ly nutritious for robust youth, and still less so for 
the laborious adult ; though it is true that in many 
parts of Ireland, particularly the south, no better 
nourishment than potatoes and milk is in genera! 
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ase; bread is scarcely known to them, and 
meat they are altogether strangers ; yet these 
people are commonly distinguished by their per- the apple or knot of the red cedar has proved in 
sonal appearance. It would be absurd, however, many instances, to his knowledge, a thorough 
to suppose that they do, or can do as hard work| remedy for worms in children. We state this 
as the labourers of England. 
“That well known simple preparation, from) its efficacy. 
milk, called whey, is a beverage extremely whole- | 
some and agreeable. Though it is the serous or} 
watery part of the milk, yet, when separated by CABBAGES. 
runnet, and not by its own spontaneous action, it) Cabbages have always been a rare article with 
holds a proportion of cream and curd suspended | the farmer, and we hope they may be so. Scarce- 
in it, besides a quantity of sugar. It is therefore |y any plant requires more manure: none will 
nutritious, though not so much so as the milk en- | scourge the ground more effectually. Not wish- 
tire and slightly diluted.* It is particularly distin- ing to enconrage the cultivation of cabbages, ex- 
guished by its proportion of sugar, or what has ceptin gardens, we dismiss the subject 
been termed its essential salt. The nourishing, Encye. art. Agric. 
quality of sugar is well known and established. 
“ The adulteration of milk by its venders in all | 
our towns, fin Great Britain] has long been asub-; All sorts of grain ought to be cut, whenever the 
ject of very. just complaint; nor until the public straw immediately below the ear is so dry that 
shall be awakened to the necessity of putting a on twisting it, no juice can be expressed; for 
stop to this evil, is it probable that it will be in/ then the grain cannot improve asthe circulation 
iny degree diminished ; the combination among | of the juices to the ear is stopped. It matters not 
the dealers rendering it nugatory on the part of that the stalk below is green. Every hour that 
the consumer to attempt to relieve himself by re-| the grain stands uncut, after passing this stage, is 
Sinclair. 


WORMS IN CHILDREN. 








(Selected for the American Farmer.) 


GRAIN. 


A correspondent has desired us to mention that | 


|with pleasure, as some have expressed doubts of 





moving his custom from one milkman to another.} | attended with loss. 


«“ The degree in which it is adulterated varies | 
with the conscience of the seller. It would be} 
auch lees objectionable to satisfy the cupidity of | 
these dealers by a direct augmentation of the, 
price for an unadulterated commodity. ‘The pur- 
chaser would thus know what be had, and could 
increase the bulk by dilution, so as to suit his pal- 
ute, his purse or his object; this, however, would 
not answer the purpose of the sellers, who are as; 
anxious to conceal from one another as from the | 
public, the precise sources and amount of their 
nrofit. 

' «In London, the proportion of water sold with | 
the milk, used to be one pint of water to two of | 
milk; but is now generally four pints of water to 
ten or eleven of milk, and that mixed with aliquid | 
which may be said to have been previously diluted | 
in the udder of the cow ; for where cows are fed | 
with distiHer’s wash, grains, raw potatoes, and | 
many other similar substances, which is often the | 
practice through the whole year in London, and | 
in the winter in other large towns, the quantity of 
milk secreted by the animal is greatly increased 
at the expense of the quality. This species of 
feeding is sometimes carried to such an extent) 
that no benefit is derived to the consumer by hav- | 
ing the cow brought and milked at his door. Sir} 
Thomas Bernard the late indefatigable and hu- 
mane treasurer of the Foundling Hospital, and 
well known to the agricultural world for carrying 


nounced the purest London drawn milk to be on 
a par only in point of nutrition, with the skim 
milk of a country dairy.” 





Carrots require a rich and soft 


carefully hoed. 





~* The late lamented and highly talented Dr Beddoes, 


satisfied himself respecting the salubrious qualities of whes 


ing and restorative beverage 

best malt liquor. : 
+ It is well, known that in London many of the millkmen have 

different qualities of milk in their two cans, from which they 


supply their complaining aud uncomplaining customers. 


soil ; deep plough- | 
ing ought to be given to the ground before the) 
seeds are sown; and they ought to be drilled and | 


' 
author | 
of “ Hygeia,” and several other interesting works, had »> res lw 
Y that } 
he even weut to the length of pronouncing it a more invigorat- | 
or the harvest labourer than the | 


|manner cured, and the mixture is excellent food 


| clover crop is accelerated. 


USES OF SALT TO CATTLE, WHEN GIVEN SO THAT 


THEY MAY EAT AS THEY PLEASE. 
1. By allowing sheep to lick it, the rot may be 


effectually prevented. 


2. Cattle to whom lumps were given to lick, 
were thereby preserved from infectious disorders; 
cows are rendered more healthy, and by being 
induced to drink more, they give more milk. 

3. A small quantity pounded, was found very 
beneficial to horses, when new oats were given 


them, if the oats were at all moist ; and is useful, | 


with all kinds of moist food. 

4. It is said, that the mixing a little common 
salt with the seed of oats, when sown, is an effec- 
tual preventive against the attacks of the grub, 
so injurious to the crops of oats in some parts of 
Britain. Mosselman. 

STACKING CORN. 

The practice of stacking corn on the ground, in 
the yard, even though bottomed with loose straw, 
is exceptionable, part of the grain being apt to 
imbibe moisture, and the whole being liable to the 
depredations of vermin. Corn may be stacked in 
the open air, on corn stands built with brick or 
stone, or upon pillars made of cast iron or brick, 
without receiving the least damage. Where cast 
iron is accessible, that material is to be preferred, 
as no vermin can get up so slippery a surface.— 


| Seven or nine pillars of cast iron are sufficient for | 
, . essfully through Parliament, pro- | # Common sized stack, with a frame of coarse 10 
he Sek 3 eneney - +. ‘wood, on which the corn is to be laid. The whole lied on, informs us he has found the juice obtain- 
‘amount is often paid by the saving of a year.— ed by bruising green bean leaves, a certain and 


| The pillars need be but about three feet high. 


Sinelatr. 
THE SECOND CROP OF CLOVER. 


It is a good practice to mix a portion of straw, 
particularly the straw of oats, with the second 
crop of clover. The straw absorbs the gases 
and moisture as they exhale from the hay, by 
hich the straw acquires juices, and a flavor 
which is agreeable to cattle; the hay, which 
in other circumstances, would be spoiled, is in this 


for cattle ; while the harvesting of the grass or 
Sinclair. 


‘something to the exhibition. 


SHOW. 

The season for the annual Cattle Show and Fair 
of our Agricultural Society is at hand, and we 
doubt not the farmers of our county are making 
suitable preparations for doing justice to the oc- 
casion. With others, we have derived much grat 
ification from witnessing the zeal and enterprize 
which have hitherto so well sustained the interest 
of these exhibitions ; and we have regarded the 
/ continuance of such a spirit, after the novelty of 
the occasion had ceased, as furnishing an honour- 
able comment on the utility of the society, and af- 
fording the most cheering evidence that the ob 
ject contemplated in its institution had to some ex 
tent been realized, the attention of agriculturists is 
aroused to the importance of improvements in their 
| department of industry ; and a spirit of inquiry, 
enterprize and laudable competition excited, cal- 
culated to elevate the character of the profession, 
as well as augment the wealth and resources of 
the county. Such, as we fully believe, have been 
some of the benefits which have resulted from this 
association ; but they have not been produced with- 
out exertions on the part of individual members. 
Further exertions are requisite to insure a contin 
uance of these benefits, and keep alive the spiri' 
jalready excited. The interests of these exhibi 
tions must be sustained—they must be made ex 
tensive and worthy of the county, or the associa 
tion itself will be of little advantage. We hope 
therefore the zeal which has been manifested on 
former anniversaries, will again animate our farm- 
ers at the approaching Fair,and thatal! will cheer- 
fully subject themselves to the little trouble which 
must necessarily be incurred in the contributing 
Probably there is 
scarcely an industrious, enterprizing farmer in the 
county, who has not something on his farm worthy 
to be brought forward on such an occasion ;—-- 


| HARTFORD CATTLE 


some animal remarkable forits form,strength,beau- 


ty or usefulness—some improved implement of 
husbandry—some rare production of his fields, or 
honourable specimen of the industry of his family 
—let it not be withheld ; it will gratify a rational 
curiosity ; it may diffuse important information ; 
not unlikely be attended with personal advantage 
to the owner, and at any“rate will aid in promot- 
ing the great object for which the society was es 
tablished. 

It is much to be desired that the exhibition on 
the third of October next should correspond with 
the resources of the county—this it cannot be de- 
nied has not been the case with former exhibitions 
though they have been highly creditable. Let 
every one resolve to contribute something and the 
thing will be accomplished.— Hartford Courant. 





Cure for Corns—.A gentleman who may be re- 


\effectual cure for corns. It should be applied to 
the corn at night, for four or five nights in succes- 
\sion. Itis equally efficacious when applied to 


warts.— Ibid. 





| At Cambridge, last week, a graduate of 1756 
| was present, Henry Hixt, Esq., of Boston, in the 
| 91 year of his age ; he has been present at almost 
‘every Commencement during the last eighty years 


] 





We learn that over 75 young gentlemen were. 
}admitted as Freshmen at the examination of Har- 
;vard University on Monday last. 
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N Y. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The New-York Horticultural Society held their 
aniversary on Tuesday at the National Hotel.— 
After going into the election of officers, and trans- 
acting other business, the members, to the num- 
ber of about 150, sat down to an elegant dinner, 
served up in a handsome style. The tables were 





| 
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- MAMMOTH PLUMS. 
We had the pleasure of receiving this morning, | 


‘a present from the ripe and fruitful garden of a) 


ood friend, who, we hope, will pardon us for pub- 


| 
' 
| 
\lishing his familiar note. 
' 
{ 
| 


Newark, Jug. 27, 1827. 
Gentremen-—-I send you herewith, by my 


From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 


ONE MORE CURE FOR THE AGUE. 

Mr Editor,—I herewith send you an ague re 

ecipt, whichI have given with great success. 
Best bark halfan ounce; salt of wormwood, two 

)drachms; annisced water, four ounces. 

| Mix the whole together, and divide it into threc 





loaded with the choicest viands, and the most de | friend Mr Carter, a branch om my superior doses, which are to be taken the morning after 
licious fruits of every kind, furnished from the gar-! green age tree, with the fruit (24 in number,) at- | to fit, at six, seven, and eight o'clock, fasting. — 


dens of members of the Society. The President 


| tached. 


telieving it to be somewhat rare to see 


This for an adult. Children according to age and 


(Dr Hosack) being absent from the city, John R. so great a weight of fruit of the plum kind, grow-! ctrenati, 

Murray, Esq. presided, assisted by Jacob Lorillard |ing in so small a compass, it is presented with a 
; ilson, Esqs. Vice Presidents. Anad- | view to gratify yo { your friends with a sight 4; - N . ; + : 

and Wm. Neilson, Esq ice Presid \view to gratify you and your friends s'* tioned in No. [90 of your er :ertaining work, with 


dress was read, in the course of the evening, by 


the President, written by N. H. Carter,Esq. which | 
took a very extensive and pleasing view of the ad- | 


vantages, progress, and improvements in this 
country in agriculture and horticulture. We un- 


pea it wi j 0 blic in a few | . ; Sad ists, @ivi 
derstand it will be laid before the publ i broken from its stem, and we had the curiosity to !Sts, giving a ¢ 


days with the awards of the premiums and other 
documnnts appertaining to the Society, in a pam- 
phlet form. The following are the gontlemen e- 
lected as officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year :— 


For President, David Hosack, M. D.; Vice Pre- | 


isdents, John R. Murray, Jacob Lorillard, William 
Neilson ; Treasurer, John Groshon ; Correspon- 
ding Secretary, N. H Carter; Recording Secre- 
tary, William Burtsell; Council, Martin Hoffman, 


Alexander Smith, Charles Oakley, Thos. Pringle, | 


Francis Cooper, Jas. Meinell, Israel Dean, An- 
drew Parmentier, Andrew Clark, John M’Nab, 
Peter Aymar, W. Arnold, Samuel L. Mitchill, 
Thomas Hogg, Edward Probyn, Thomas Kiners- 
ley, William Corr, Wm. Wilson, James M’Brair, 
Nicholas Saltus, William Neale, William Phelan, 
Michael Floy, John M’Intyre, Peter Hattrick, 
George Nixon. 


GRUB IN SHEEP. 

The first expedient which I adopt for a pre- 
ventive, is to keep my sheep on dry and elevated 
pasture land in summer, and by all means let 
them range where they can have access to dust, 
like that of a dry road. Every farmer has ob- 
served that sheep, when flies are about them, will 
keep a continual stamping with the feet, with 
their heads near the ground, especially where 


it is dusty. This dust is inhaled at the nostrils) 


and produces a sneezing, by which the fly or eggs 
are thrown out. It is a common remark, and ex- 
perience has demonstrated to every farmer, that 
low moist land does not answer the purpose for 
rearing sheep, and the reason is obvious. Asa 
cure for this disease, let every farmer in the fall, 
before the winter sets in, look to his flock, and 
he will discover that those sheep which are likely 
to be affected by the grub, are discharging a 
water-like substance at the nose ; let hin take a 
goose quill, or any other similar tube, or acom- 
mon hand bellows, and blow dry Scotch snuff or 
pulverised salt, up the nostrils of the sheep, and, 
it will destroy the grub or eggs and render the 
sheep sound and healthy.—Albany Dai. Adv. 


SHEEP. 

On Thursday last 930 sheep in one flock passed 
through this town, on their way to Brighton.— 
They were driven from the state of New York, 
about 100 miles west of Albany, where, we are 
told, they were purchased at less than one dollar 
ahead. They were in good plight, and many of 
them had fine wool.—.Vorthampton pa. 





poet which will make the mouth water. 
Yours with great respect, &c. 
LEONARD RICHARDS. 
Messrs Canter & PRENTISS. 
In the transportation, one of the plums was 


i 


|measure its circumference in the smallest part, 


| which was found to be 53 inches. The tree from 
lwhich it was taken, bore plums the present year 
which measured 6% inches and weighed 4} ounces. 
'The branch which we received, was exhibited 
| this forenoon in the Exchange Reading Room, and 
| will be presented for examination at the Ilorticul- 
tural dinner, this day.—V. Y. Statesman. 


DRESS OF CHILDREN. 

Is there any reason, aside from fashion, why 
the dress of children should be so contrived as to 
leave naked the arms,shoulders and upper part of 
the chest? If there is none in favor of this cus- 
tom, there are reasons, and scrious ones too, 
against it. 

That leaving these parts uncovered is uncom- 
fortable to the individual, any one may be con- 
vinced by making the experiment upon himself.— 
Let him leave his arms, and the upper half of his 
chest exsosed tothe variations of temperature 
during the waking hours. of almost any one day; 
jand if on trial, his feelings compel him to restore 





/compassion enough onthe children under his care, 
to furnish them with a similar protection against 
the vicissitudes of the weather. 

But the objection on the score of comfort, is not | 
the greatest one. This mode of dressing is also! 
| detrimental to health. The state of the lungs and | 
|other internal organs, greatly depends upon the | 





'to those parts their usual covering, let him have | 


I have given the sulphur with success, as men 


this difference; I give it in « hite wine,and order 
the patient, when in bed,to drink warm tea as of 
‘ten as agreeable. 
| The best receipt, certainly, 1 have ever given, 
‘is the quinine pills, which I purchase at thechem 
ose of salts first, anda pill every 
three hours, when the fit is off. But thismedicine 
is much too high in price for a poor ram. 
Tam, &c. J. N. 


From the Novascotian. 
Ma Eviror,—Being partial to the beauties of 
vegetation, I cultivate a few shrubsnear my dwel- 
ling; and they would unquestionably show their 
vernal beauties to the eye, but for an enemy, 
whose aggressions are so destructive, and una 
voidable, that I am induced to bring them under 
the notice of the public. This depredator is en 
insect resembling a wasp, or bee, but rather smal 
ler than either. It fastens on the edge of a leaf. 
and cuts out, as with a pair of scissors, circular 
pieces, from the size of a tireepence half{penny 
to that ofa shilling. ‘The process is the work ot 
a moment, and is repeated; until nothing remains 
of the leaves of theshrubor plant, buta few dang- 
ling filaments or shreds. ‘The insects fly away 
| with the pieces thus clipped out in their claws.— 
Nothing can be imagined more rapidly ruinous to 
| the appearance of the plants, than the continual 
attacks of these insects; nor more mortifying to 
\the Amateur of the vegetable creation, than to 
'see his choicest foliage thus borne away: by piece- 
}meal through the air. I should be glad if anv of 
your Correspondents could direct me to some 
entomological work describing the insect, its 
haunts and habits, and still more so, if they could 
mention any way of evading its attacks. — 





state of the skin; and is in no way more often | 9 ’ 
‘disordered, than by any cause which interrupts | ane rare _ FLOR 
the due process of insensible perspiration in the | 200 SHEEP BURNT. | 

latter. In tropical countries, this fashion might} We have seen a letter from a very respectable 
be tolerated with impunity; but in ours, and es-| mercantile house in Hamburgh, dated June 15 
pecially in the New England states, where the|which mentions that two hundred sheep, which 
‘temperature of the atmosphere sometimes varies were to have been sent to this port in the ship 
fifteen or twenty degrees in the course of a few | Mentor, while on their way to Hamburgh from an 
hours, it is entirely out of place. If such as have interior, were all burnt up, the barn in which they 
arrived at years of discretion, will hazard their | “overnighted” being struck with lightninc. What 
\lives by conforming to the absurdities of fashion, | appears more singular is, that the ‘sum of 23,000 
the worst is their own; but to impose this kind marks banco was insured on these sheep against 
of penance upon young children, merely to gratify | the risk of fire, while on their way to Hamburgh 
ithe pride of their parents, is cruel,—is inexcusa- | These sheep were expected here for sale the pres- 
ble.—Con, Journal. ent month.—Boston Daily Adv. 








Wool.—The Poughkeepsie Journal of yesterday 
(29th) says, “* We are pleased to learn that the 
wool market has considerably improved withinthe 
last few weeks. We understand that most of the 
wool in this (Dutchess) county has changed hands 


The wool fair at Berlin, Russia, has not turned 
out so well this year as was expected. Trade was 
pretty brisk at Leipsic on the 3d July, and was 
improving. Great hopes were entertained that 
the heavy tolls which render German frontiers al 








and that the best lots of merino have bronght 
about 50 cents."—M. ¥. Statesman. 


}most impassable would be abolished. 
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BUOKSELLER’S MARKS. Great Increase.—In a piece of clover, belong- | 

An acquaintance with the booxseller’s marks ing to Silas Hale, of Longmeadow, there sprang ) 
or signs expressed on the title pages of their books, | this season, from three kernels of rye accidentally | 
's of some use; becuuse many books, especially in| scattered there, from one kerne!, 91 stalks: from. 
the century before the last, have no other desig-) another, 90; from another 76. After being some- | 
nation, eithef of printer, bookseller, or even city. | what pillaged by birds, the one of 76 state was | 
fhe anchor is the mark of Raphelengius at Ley- jeorefully shelled and counted, and amounted to 
den; and the same with a dolphin twisted round ; 19°] kernels; making an aggregate of G510. 
it, of the Manutii at Venice and Rome; the Arion, ae Bae BP 
denotes a book printed by Oporinus at Basil; the, Peaches.—In our market good peaches are sel- 
caduceus, or pegasus, by the Weche'iusesat Paris |ling at 18 cents the half peck; while a Philadel- 
and Irancfort; the cranes, by Cramoisy: thecom-!phia paper of yesterday says, that fruit of this 
pass, by Plantinat Antwerp; the fountain, by; kind, of a“large size and exquisite flavour,” 
Vascosan at Paris; the sphere ina balance, by brought, on Saturday only 25 cents a bushel. 
Janson or Blacw, at Amsterdam ; the lily, by the | : New York paper. 
Juntas at Venice, Florence, Lyons, and Rome; 
‘he mulberry-tree, by Morel at Paris; the olive - 
‘ree, by the Stephenses at Paris and Geneva, and 
the Elzevirs at Amsterdam and Leyden; the bird 
between twoserpents, by the Frobeniuses at Basil; 
the trath, by the Commelins at Heidelberg and 
Paris; the Saturn, by Colineus; the printing- 
ress, by Badius Ascensins, &c. 
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Measures are about to be adopted by the citi- 
‘zens of Pittsburgh to establish a company for the 
|purpose of lighting thecity with gas. The cheap- 
hess and excellence of the coal at that place ren- 
der thesuccess ofthe undertaking certain.— Times. 





Gredual reform.—When Lord Muskerry sailed 

to Newfoundlaud, George Rooke went with him 
ja volunteer ; George was greatly addicted to ly- 
William Porter, of Hadley lately harvested 44 |1"&; and my lord heing very sensible of it, and 
ivery familiar with George, said to him one day, 

| 


icres of winter wheat, which has yielded at the | ll etegge seP , 
rate of 264 bushe!s per acre,or 120 bushels in all. | “T wonder you ps not a o this abominable 
2 ; 

Vie stalks were about 6 feet high on an average. ; Custom of lying, ys T can’t help it,” said | 
Linus and Dorus Graves, of Hadley, had 4g |the other. “Pugh!” says my lord,“ it may be 
A c . “9 ’ “ } . age d ee : : e ae 

acres of rye in one field, which was so stout and | done by degrees ; suppose you were to begin with 

thick that the reaping of one fourth of an acre | 


luttering one truth a day.” 
was considered a day’s work. It is estimated that | 


the average produce will be about 35 bushels to} NEW ENGLAND FARMER. — 


he acre. " ae aeieniiie. ep asic 
Tho beeees cove ie Hadley, Heihell, he. ic nt} ___ DOSES, FRIDAY, SUPE. 7, 1007. 
<0 promising as in past seasons—Hamp. Gaz. | REMEDY FOR TICKS AND OTHER \ERMIN WHICH 
INFEST SHEEP, NEAT CATTLE AND OTHER 
Rashness.—A few days since, we are informed, | ANIMALS. 
iwo young men of Troy, entered a meadow in the} "Pye following is prescribed in an English pub- 
vicinity of that place, took acouple of scythes from | jication for the above mentioned purposes. Apply 
where persons had just been at work and com-!an ointment made of au cqual quantity of brim- 
menced mowing in competition with each other. | stone, gun-powder and common grease. 
The young man in the rear, gaininy upon his com- | 
petitor, told him to hasten or he wuld be in dan- 
ger of his scythe; and still advancing, incautious-; After having well covered the bottom of the 
ly inflicted a dangerous wound upon his compan- leach with sticks and straw, put first a bushel of 
ion a short distance above the ancl:le joint. He) ashes, then two quarts of lime, upon which pour 
fell and lay inanimate for some time. Medical boiling water to slack the lime; continue to fill 
iid was immediately procured, and the wound was the leach inthis manner. For each barrel of 
dressed; but owing to the deepness of the cut, soap, take twenty-eight pounds of clean grease, 
and mortification having subsequently taken place and three pounds of rosin; melt them together 
it became necessary to amputate the leg above the with two pails full of the ley first drawn from the 
knee. Hopes are now entertained of his recovery.|leach. When it has boiled half an hour pour it 
The name of the sufferer our informant believes|into the barrel and fill it up with lie as fast as it 
Decker, about seventeen years of age, | can be drawn, stirring well as the ley is added. If 
(a sufficient number of leach tubs are used, four 
barrels can be made with ease in half a day—and 
if the ashes are good, with entire success. 





CROPS. 











RECEIPT FOR MAKING SOAP. 


to be 
apprentice to Mr Nathan Howard, tin manufactur- 


er of Troy.—Albany Argus. 


New Mexico Road.—The Missouri iatelliges-| 
cer of July 20, says, Mr Sibley, one of the United | 
States commissioners for making out the road | To 12 gallons of ley, strength just sufficient to 
from this state to New Mexico, arrived at Fort. bear an egg, add 16 pounds of melted grease, 
Osage on the eth inst. having completed the road| which by being placed in the hot sun, and occa- 
without any interruption or accident, except the! sionally stirred, will in a few days produce a soap 
eccurrence of a stroke of lightning, which fell on | of the first quality. 
his camp on the 6th inst. on his return, and dam- | 
aged his compass so as to oblige him to leave un- | 
finished an unimportant part of a survey he Was) 
then making. 7 





ANOTHER. 


HOEING TURNIPS. 


A second hoeing should be given to turnips 
hen the leaves are grown to the height of eight 
or nine inches, in order to destroy weeds, loosen | 
the earth, and finally to regulate the plants; a/ 


A late English price current notices the arrival 





of a vessel from Palermo which brought, among | third, if found necessary may be given at any sub- | 
other articles, two bales of human hair. 


sequent period. Lotidon in giving directions for | 





the culture of hoed crops, says “ earth up potatoes 
but by no means turnips, as that operation only 
prevents them from attaining a full size.” 


TO MAKE STARCH. 

To make starch from wheat, the grain is steep 
ed in cold water till it becomes soft and yields a 
milky juice by pressure; it is then put in sacks of 
linen, and pressed in a vat filled with water; as 
long us any milky juice exudes, the pressure is 
continued; the fluid gradually becomes clear, and 
a white powder subsides which is starch. 

HARVESTING BEANS, 

Beans are often suffered to remain too long in 
the field for the purpose of ripening. They be 
come bleached and their palatable and nutritious 
quaiities extracted by the sun,air,dews and rains 
if not gathered as soon as the greater part of the 
pods have obtained their-full size, and the seeds 
are fully formed. They should be pulled while 
the vines are still green, end placed in such a sit 
uation on fences, the borders of the field on which 
they grew, or ina field adjoining, that they may 
dry without becoming heated or mouldy. If on 
threshing beans some should be found not fully 
dried, they should be spread on a clean floor til! 
fit for the bin. 


GATHER FERN OR BR’ KES. 

Brakes will afford much food for swine,if thrown 
into their pens, and what the animals do not con 
sume will be very useful for manure. Mr Law. 
renee, an English writer, says,“ All the fern upon 
the farm should be annually cut and stacked for 
use, and if an addition can be made from the 
wastes within a reasonable distance, it is an ob. 
ject not to be neglected, since farmers do not usu- 
ally complain of having too large a bulk of manure 
to bestow on their land. J cart from three miles, 
and for cutting pay five shillings a wagon load.” 

“ Fern, cut while the sap is in it, and left to 
rot onthe ground, is avery great improver of 
land; for if burnt, when so cut, its ashes will yield 
double the quantity of salts that any other vegeta- 
bles can do. In several! places in the north parts 
of Europe, the inhabitants mow it green, and burn- 
ing it to ashes, make those ashes up into balls 
with a little water, which they dry in thesun, and 
make use of them to wash their linen with; look- 
ing upon it to be nearly as good as soap for that 
purpose.” — Diet. of rts. 

TO TAKE OFF SPOTS FROM CLOTH OF ANY COLOUR, 

Take half a pound of crude honey, the yolk of 
a new laid egg, and the bulk of a nut of sal am- 
moniac, mix them together, and put some on the 
spots. Having left it there a while, wash the 
place with clean water, and the spot will disap- 


pear. 


TO TAKE IRON MOULDS FROM LINEN, 


Put boiling water intoa bowl, and spread the 
stained parts of your linen over it,so as to be 
well penetrated with the steam of the water.— 
Then rub the places with sorrel juice and salt till 
they are perfectly soaked. Such linen washed af- 
terwards in the lye of wood ashes, will be found 
to return entirely free from the iron mould spots 
# had before. 


GATHERING ANY PRESERVING POTATOES. 
The following is extracted from the Transactions 
of the Society of Arts in London. 
The usual mode at present practised for endeay - 
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voring to preserve potatoes is to leave them after | 
digging, exposed to the sun and air until they are | 
dry. This exposure generally causes them to| 
have a bitter taste ; and it may be remarked, that | 
potatoes are never so swect to the palate, as when! 
cooked immediately after digging. I find that’ 
when potatoes are left in large hexps or pits in 

the ground, that a ferinentation takes place which | 
destroys the sweet flavour of the potatoes. In or- 

der to prevent that fermentation, and to presetve 

them from losing the original fine and pleasant 

flavour, my plan is (and which experience proves 

tome to have the desired effect) to have them’ 
packed in casks as they are digging from the 

ground, and to have the casks, when the potatoes 

are piled in them, filled up with sand or earth, 

taking care that it is done as speedily as possible, 

and that all vacant spaces in the cask of potatoes 

are filled up by the earth or sand; the cask thus 

packed, holds as many potatoes as it would were 

no earth or sand used, and as the air is totally ex- 

cluded it cannot act on the potatoes, and conse- 

quently no fermentation can take place.” 

In order to preserve potatoes in sand or soil it 
is not necessary to pack them in casks or other 
vessels. They may be mixed with a due quantity , 
of the earth of the field in which they have grown, 
ang put into bins in cellars, or buried in holes dug 
in the ground. 


“ Hints for American Husbandmen, with comnu- 
nications tothe Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. | 
By order of the Directors.” 

By the goodness of a highly esteemed friend we 
have received a work with the above title, which 
is filled with articles of much interest and value. | 
We shall attempt a briéf sketch of some of its 
contents in our present number; and propose | 
hereafter to give such extracts, abridgeiments and 
notices as our limits may permit, and a wish to fill 
our columns with that kiud of information which 
will prove most usefal may suggest. 

The work commences with a communication 
from Bart. W. Rupp, (ot England) addressed to 
Joun Hane Powe, Ese. “on the ill effects of 
soiling cattle—the total failure or salt, and. the 
successful application of Bone Dust as manure— 
the excellence of Mange! Wurtzel and Cabbages, 
as winter food for live stoc’s—-the degeneracy 
produced by breeding in and in—the advanta- 
geous results of Judicious Crossing evinced in the 
Turf horse and other breeds.” The writer ob- 
serves “ You read much in our English publica- 
tions of the expediency of sotling cattle in the 
house during the whole year. I do not approve of 
this practice, for it is surely an unnatural one, as 
air and exercise, and the selection of their own 
food must benefit cattle, as other animals are ben- 
efitted by them. I can say from actual experience 
of the two systems that cattle thrive much betier in 
the fields during the period from the middle of 
May to the middle of November, than they do. 
when confined toa house. Sotling catlle is very | 
little practised in England. We read in some 
books, that nangel wurtzel is an unwholesome 


it is a most valuable and nutritive food.” “ Our 
best breeds of horses for the carriage, the road, 
the chase, &c., our cattle, sheep, pigs, and dogs 
have all derived their improvement from judicious 
crossing. All the cases of failure have been ow- 
ing alone to injudicious crossing. You know that 


J have had long experience on these subjects, and | 


/ manufacturer. 


have been intimately acquainted with our great 
improvers of cattle, sneep and horses. 

“ Many of our writers on agricultural subjects, 
such as Sir John Sinclair, Mr Curwen, and many 
others, have strongly recommended salt us a valu- 
able manure. I have tried the experiment myself, 
and have seen it tried by others on various soils 
and in various quantities; but I could never per- 
ceive the least benefit. Asa condiment for cattle 
and sheep, it is very beneficial by promoting di- 
gestion when used in moderate quantities. 

“] do not observe in the “ Memoirs” any men- 
tion of cabbages as a winter food for neat cattle 
and sheep.—Perhaps your climate is not favoura- 
ble to their growth. Ulere the large Scotch or 
drum-headed cabbage is a most valuable winter 


food, as it produces a greater weight per acre) 


than turnips. Itis peculiarly valuable in some 
districts, for it will flourish on strong soils which 
are not proper for turnips. You are so perfectly 
weil informed of the state of British agriculture 
that Ido not know whether I can give you any 
new information, unless it be as to the recent use 
of bones as a manure for turnips, and the use in 
the north of England of the improved plough,made 
wholly of iron, without any wood whatever. ‘The 


/bones are first ground to powder in a miil con- 


structed for that purpose, and iu a powdered state 
sre sown by the drill along with the turnip seed. 
Very luxuriant crops of turnips are thus grown 
without any other manure. Bones have become 
an article of commerce, and large quantities are 
imported from various parts of Europe. 


WOAD. 


J. Atherstone, in a letter to John Hare Powel, : 
says, “I cultivated some acres of woad in the 


state of Ohio, which I cut six times during the 


‘season, it produced about 30 cwt. to the acre, for 
/which | received, when brought to market 124 


cents per pound, equal to $420 ner acre. 

Ihave been accustomed to its cultivation in 
England, where I used it for thirty years, as a 
The soil of America is quite as 
well adapted, and the climate of the middle, south- 
ern and western states, is better suited to its 
growth, than that of Great Britain. The colour- 


ing matter was much stronger—the plant was} 
more vigorous and rapid in its growth, and its pro-| 


duct was larger than that to which I have been 
accustomed in Great Britain. 
It prefers a deep, rich, and light alluvial soil— 


its tap-root extends a considerable distance be-: 


low the surface. Fine tilth is necessary, but it 
may, like Indian corn, be grown upon a sward 
reversed. Ihave found ita better practice to 
sow the seeds in beds, late in the Autumn, or ear- 
ly in the Spring, if the climate be severe in win- 
ter. When the plants have tap roots about four 


inches long, they should be set out, at the distance | 
of 8 to 10 inches in rows—sufficiently wide apart| 


tc admit either a horse and cultivator, ora ten 
inch hoe, as the husbandman shall determine, to 
keep them free from weeds. 


/ure about 9 inches long, but always before their 
food for cattle, but I agree entirely with you that! 


colour begins to change in any part, they must 
be cut as spinach with a knife—placed in bas- 
| kets, and carried intoa barn, where they must be 


.chopped forthwith, by means of a chaff cutter, or | 


similar instrument, into pieces of about a quarter 
of an inch. 


So soon as they have been thus prepared, they 


must be bruised by a roller or bark mill, before 


When the leaves | 


they shal! have suffered from heating, which 

‘very few hours would cause. The bruised matte: 
must be rolled by the hand into balls of two o1 
three inches diameter, according to the heat of 
the weather. Care must be taken to expose it to 
the free operation of air, whilst protected from 
moisture. When dry, it may be stored in heaps. 

The subsequent crops may be twisted off, with 
out the use of the knife, as the roots at the latter 
stages of their growth are sufficiently strong t 
resist the necessary force to remove the leaves.— 
| It may be sown broadcast, but from the extreme 
lightness of the sceds, great difficulty is found in 
distributing them equally. In this mode, of con 
| sequence, bare patches disfigure the field, and 
| materially affect the amount of its product. The 
question whether the broadcast or drill system 
,should be employed, must be determined by the 
i relative value of labour and Jand. 

I shall be very glad to communicate with any 
| gentleman on its cultivation, as its importance te 
; manufacturers makes it an object of great inter 

est at this time in America. 

g One bushel of seeds, if sown in drills, is sufti 

jcient for five acres—if sown broadcast, for onc 

acre. Itis to be observed, that the woad must 

| undergo the process of couching, before it is fitted 

for the manufacturer. J. ATHERSTONE 
INDIAN HARVEST. 

Top the stalks upon your Indian-corn close to 
ithe ears, as soon as the ear becoines too hard to 
boil ; when the weather is fine, bind in smal] bun 
dies and stack in small stacks, the same day, to 
secure against rains; your corn will ripen the 
faster and receive no injury, and your stalks wil! 
| be more valuable. “ If your hay is short, or you 

wish to sow winter grain after your Indian-corn. 
or secure your corn against the effects of early 
frosts, you may cut up your cornhills close to the 
ground, in fuir weather, with a sharp knife 
‘or sickle, and lay two ows into one, in smal! 
bundles, as when you top and secure your stalks ; 
bind your bundles above the ears, and stack thc 
same day in small stacks, either upon the borders 
of your ficld, or upon an adjoining field; you 
may then plough and sow as upon fallow grounds: 
secure your stacks by doubling down the tops, and 
binding the heads with a pliable stalk; this wil! 
‘exclude the rains, which otherwise would damave: 
your corn. This corn will be ripe at the usual 
time, without the least diminution in its colour, 
‘weight, or value: but in the opinion of some ot 
_the best farmers, (who are in the steady prac- 
tice of this mode from choice,) with an increased 
ivalue to the grain. The increased quantity and 
| value of your stalks, will richly pay the expense ; 
you may in this way, bring forward the sowing of 
your winter grain, 2,3 or 4 weeks, which wil! 
again at harvest repay the expense of clearing your 
;corn-fields. If you house your corn-stacks before 
{you husk your corn. the pitching will be heavy, 
jand your bundles often break, and your places for 








jan 
| housing, be difficult and inconvenient, and often 
} exposed to your cattle ; therefore, husk your corn 
/on the field, and empty your baskets into your cart 
}as you husk, always remembering to leave the 
| husk upon the stalk, by breaking off the cob ; these 
| will again repay your expense in feeding. The 
| difference in the mode of husking, will at first be 
considerable ; but a little practice will soon re 
move this, and render them equal. It is of high 


importance for every farmer to know every mode 
, of culture, that will afford him successful advan- 
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tage in managing his farm, and in this point of|}one thing needful. 


view, this does not rank as one of the least.” 


STONES. 
Where arable lands particularly abound with 


these, no good culture can be carried on. 
first step then is to clear such Jands of the stones, 


and let this be done effectually ; carrying off the | 


small ones and digging out the large ones, so that 
there be no obstructions to the plough. 

Some lands may indeed be toostony to be clear- 
ed of them to any present advantage. Let such 
be left to the prowess of future zenerations ; they 
will undoubtedly find their account in clearing 


such, and find use for the stones. If they be not 


all wanted for fences, buildings, &c. they may be | 


found useful in making hollow drains, &c. 

If stones be very badly shapen, so that they will 
not lie in a wall, perhaps the better way may be 
to throw them aside, and make hedge-fences; 


but if they be chiefly well shaped, let them be | 


made into walls; for these, if properly made, will 
last an age, with some trifling repairs. The best 
method of making these is to dig a trench, where 
the wallis tobe made, to the depth of about eighteen 
inches; 


the top of these build the wall, ina mason-like 


manner, to the height ofabout five feet, and throw | 


the earth dug out of the trench up against the 
wall on each side ; and in this way it will stand 
for a length of time beyond the memory of Man.— 
Ifa trench be not dug in this manner, the next 
best method is to plough deep trenches close on 
each side of the wall, after it is built, and throw 
the earth, thus ploughed up, against the wall. 
Where stones are very large, and cannot be 
removed without breaking them, the best way 
is to split them to pieces. For this purpose, drill 


The | 


into this throw -all the small and bad- ; 
shaped stones, until the trench is filled; then on} 


What other country upon) 
earth possesses at once the necessary material, | 
the favorable climate, the industrious habits, the. 
scientific and mechanical skill, in so eminent a 
degree ?—Palladium. 


| RAIL ROAD. 

We are enabled to state, in answer to inquiries 
which have been made in relation to the proposed 
Rail Road to the Susquehanna, that the surveys 
have been completed, and that a Report is now 
preparing with all due diligence. ‘This docu- 
ment will furnish a full view of this interesting 
subject, with regard not only to the results of the 
|recent surveys and examinations, but also to the 
value of the modes of communication proposed to 
be adopted, and the importance of the trade which 
| will thereby be thrown open to the enterprize of 
our city.—Ballimore Paper. 





Jn digging for the foundation of the new Lon- 
idon Bridge. wany antient coins, chiefly Saxon and 
| Roman, have been found. They are silver, gold 
jand brass. Some antient implements have also 
| been dug up, warlike and domestic. 


Correction. 1n the article on Millet in our Jast paper, a mis- 
| take occurs with respect to the quantity of manure used. Instead 
| of 2 5-8 cords to the acre, it should read 5 5-4 cords to an acre. 
{ Several farmers in this vicinity have givenus verbal accounts 
‘of most astonishing crops of Millet this season. 


Igricultural Engravings. 
| Just received at the Farmer office, for sale, a series of Engrav- 
j ings, by French artists, comprising a drawing of the celebrated 
| Horse Leopold, the property of J. G. Lambton, Esq. ; the Horse 
! Copenhagen, owned by the Duke of Wellington; the Horse 
| Monitor, owned by George IV. the celebrated racer Moses, 
owned by the late Duke of York; the Princess Roval, owned 
jby Sir Thomas Martyn ; a ltthographic engraving of Wye 
‘Comet, lately owned by John Hare Powel, Esq.—Likewise sev- 
leral fancy pieces representing heads of bulls, cows, sheep, dogs. 

& The drawings are all large, and engraved in a superior 








two holes in opposite sides, according to the grain | manner; and are worthy a place in any gentleman's study or 


of the stone; then fill each hole with two half! parlour. 


cylindrical pieces of iron, and betweenthese drive 
along steel wedge. In this way large stones or 
rocks may be split out into proper shapesfor good 
building-stones, or for other purposes. Building 
fires on large stones will also render them liable 
to be broken to pieces, while thev arethus heated. 

By experimentsaccurately made, it is found that 
small stones on the surface of the ground are 
beneficial, in a small degree in increasing its pro- 
ducts; but they are too troublesome, in good 
cultivation, to be desirable on account of all the 
benefit to be derived from them. 

Where ground is full of small stones, they may 
be drove down so as to be out of the way of the 
sithe, by having a roller passed over the ground 
in the Spring, when it is very soft, as the stones 
are then easily pressed into it—Farm. Manual. 


It was economy and industry that placed the 





poor printer’s boy, Franxuin, at the table of, 


kings ; and rendered his name illustrious through- 
eut the earth as the Friend and Patron of Man- 
kind! He who possesses either of them can nev- 
er be poor; he who possesses them both must in- 
evitably be rich and honored. 

Let your economy be abstract and rational; not 
comparative, when opposed by others’ prodigality. 

Possessed of an healthful climate, inhabited by 
a moral and industrious people, abounding in wa- 
ter privileges and the Staple of Woollens, &c. 
New England, by affording an home employment 
for her children, might become an universal work- 
shop. Encourage Manufactures. They are the 


| Mew England Farmer's Almanack, for 1828. 
Just published, atthe New England Farmer Office, and 
| for sale at the Bookstores generally, the New England Farmer's 
' Almanack, for 1828. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of th 
| New England Farmer. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Although, in general, we dislike prefaces, especially to shor: 
\and ephemeral productions, yet, in the present case, some apol- 
ogy may be deemed necessary for adding another almanac cto 
the great number which annually issue from New England 
| presses. We were induced to this proceeding by circumstances 
‘to which we shall briefly advert. As Editor and Proprietor 
lof the New England Farmer, a paper devoted to Agriculture 
jand Rural Economy, which has an extensive and increasing 
| circulation, we have sources of intelligence, relative to improve- 
} ments in agriculture and the useful ats, as well as means of dis- 
| tributing it, which the public good, as well as a regard to our 
{own interest would seem to require that we should avail our- 
j selves. sai ste oe 

Knowledge of that kind, which ministers to the necessities, 
comforts, acd conveniences of life, may, in the form of a small, 
cheap, annual publication, visit the fire sides and domiciles of | 
many individuals, who cannot afford the mbney nor the time ne- | 
cessary to purchase and peruse the papers and volumes, com- 
posing the channels by which opulent intellect derives its men- | 
tal treasures. 

Should this year’s New Excianp FarMER’s ALMANACK | 
meet with the encouragement which our hopes lead us to antic- | 
| ipate, and present appearances promise, we shall issue it annu- 

as long as life, health, and circumstances favourable to its 


‘ally, 
| lication are granted by indulgent Providence. 
- . , HOMAS G. FESSENDEN. | 


JOHN B. RUSSELL. 
This Almanack, in addition to the usual miscellaneous matter | 
contained in similar works, wil} contain a Calendar of the Courts | 
for each state in New England; the Sun’s declination; and 10 | 
pages of agricultural matter on the following subjects : 
n Soaking Seed Corn in copperas water—on Small Farms | 
‘—on Charcoal—on Fish used as a Manure—on Gapes or Pip in| 
ape Mi ogee Axioms—on Fallen Fruit—on Staggers | 
in swine—How to raise Cabbages, which shall not be clab- 
ed by Dr. Green of Mansfield, Ms.—How to Fatten Fowls— | 
A cheap method of preventing the disagreeable smel! of Privies 





| 
=| 
j 


—Root Steamer, with a drawing—on Grafied Trees—on Paint- 


| ing walls to Mature Fruit—on Cattle stalls—Signs of a good 


Farmer—on Drving Peaches—on the value of Time—Machines 
for gathering Clover Heads, with two illustrative engravings — 
Sir Astley Cooper’s Chilblain Ointment—on the cultivation ot 
Turnips on a large seale, with a drawing of a machine for tir 
purpose, &¢c.—Miscellanies. 

This Almanack may be purchased, wholesale and retai] at 
the following places. Of Bowles & Dearborn Booksellers and 
Stationers, No. 72 Washington Street Boston—O, D, Cooke & 
Son, Hartford, Con.—Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleborough 
Vi.—Isaae Hill, Concord, N. H.—John Prentiss, Keene, N. H 
—J. W. Fosier and Childs & Sparhawk, Portsmouth, N, H— 
Pearson, Little & Robinson, Portland, Me—Whipple & Law- 
renee, ond J. M. Ives, Salem—DPbenezer Stedman, Newbury- 
port—Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge—E. & G. Merriam, Wes! 
Brooktield—Clarendon Harris, Worcester—George Dana 
Providence—G. Thorburn & Son, No 67 Liberty Street, New 
York—and by booksellers and traders generally. 

Country Dealers aud others supplied on the most favorable 

terns. 
If the 
its popularity aud character, it may not be improper to mention 
that 10,000 copies of this Aimanack have been sold during the 


LaF rapid sale of a work may be considered a test of 


first week of its publication. 
Medical Lectures—Boston. TIME CHANGED. 

Medical Lectures of Harvard College will begin the Tuirp 
WeEbNEspAY tN OcrogEr, at the Medical College, Mason 
street, Boston. ‘The tie having been changed from the THiny 
WEDNESDAY IN Novemrer, when they formerly began. 
WALTER CHANNING, 

Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


o 
On ‘ 


Aug. 31, 
ORCHARD GRASS SEED—One cask received this day 
at the N. E. Farmer office, for sale. Sept. 7. 


oO; 
{ 





“PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCER. 


To 





FROM 
APPLES, best, Lb) | none 
ASHIES, pot, Ist sort, ton. | 87 50; 90 00 
pearl do. - - : 92 00) 97 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - bush} 1 50) 1 6% 
BEEF, meses, 200 lbs. new, - bbl. 8 50 10 00 
cargo, Nol, new, - - & 50, 8 75 
S e's, wee; = * 750 8 00 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, 1 12 15 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 9 
skimmed milk, - - 3! 5 
PuAR * « «h& 6. « « } 

FLAX SEED - - - + + - hush 90, 1 006 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St bbl.| 5 25) 5 56 
Genesee, - - 4 50) 4 89 

Rye, best, Pa | mone 

Gl SIN, Ry - - - - bush 63! 65 
Corn -  S 60 62 
Bar! oe | 80 

Oats ~ ~ - - 33 35 
HOGS’ LARD, tst sort,new, - Ib, g 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 12 15 
LIME, en a cask! 1 60 1 10 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Nor herngal, 47 78 
PLAISTER PARIS retallsat ton.!| 275 3 00 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 13 60 14 06 
navy, mess, do, 12 CU, 12 25 

Cargo, No 1, do. - - , 11 50. 12 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bush 200 2 25 
Clover ie, tin, Oe f 10 
WOOL, Merino, full blood wash 85 4& 
do do unwashed 20 25 

do 3-4 washed 28 3 

do 1-2 & 4 do 25 Je 

Native - - += do 20 25 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort J: 37 

2d sort 25 30 

do Spinning, Ist sort 26 32 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces - - - - Ib. | 8 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 8 ua 
% whole hogs, - - - 64 
VEAL, - - = * +s «+ -. 6 10 
MUTTON, ce se ow 5 9 
POULTRY, ---+-:-.- 15 20 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 12; 16 
lump, best, - - 16 20 

EGGS, - - +--+: - - 12 15 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - ~ = bushj 25 80 
Indian, do. - — 65) "5 
POTATOES, (new) - - - 45, 50 
CIDER, (according to quality) bb! 200: 4 Oe 
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Miscetlanies. 


From © Absurdities, in Prose and Verse.” 
THE LOVES OF THE CABBAGE AND THE 
CAULIFLOWER. 

A Cabbage \ov'’d a Cauliflower ! 

(How far beyond my Muse’s power 
To tell how much they loved !) 

* Ob! list unto a lover true, 

To one, whose heart was formed for you |” 
He said—she seem’d unmoved. 


“ Ah! think not ‘cause my wounds are green 
I speak thus warmly, fairest queen, 
Nor think me insincere ; : 
For oh! my love is firmly rooted ; 
Nor is there one so aptly suited, 
To be my wife—my dean” 


Said she, “ I heard the gard’ner say 
‘ \ 
Your heart was hard, the other day, 
Then can you love but me ?” 
Said Cab, “You do not eomprehend ; 
The gard’ner, love, you may depend, 
Did merely wish to cut me !” 


“ Oh then,” the Cauliflower sigh’d ; 
‘Do you deem me worthy of your bride 
One of such small renown ?” 
‘Of small renown? What is’t you sav 
The gard’ner said the other day, 
Your head was worth a crowz !” 


“Then take me for thy wife, my love 

With rapture ! ean Lever rove / 
No—no—I swear by Venus!” 

‘« But why so distant 1” Cabbage cried, 

‘ So distant ?” said the lovely bride, 
“ We've but one bed between us!” 

How little thought the luckless pair 

The crue] gavteer was so near ; 
(He came at set of sun 5) 

Ifis knife from leathern case le drew, 

And cut off both these lovers true, 
Yor fear that they should run ! 


ARABIAN MAXIMS. 

All secrets which pass beyond two, make them- 
selves known. 

Where the heart is inclined, there also will the 
feet turn. 

The little which suffices is better than the much 
which disturbs us. 

The best of man’s possessions is a sincere friend. 

The best of riches is contentment ; 
poverty, low spirits. 

Labor for this life as if thou wert to live forever: 


worst of 





> 


* Sept. 7, 1827. 





Who is. a New Englander? He is well known in 
every country and in-every climate : he makes the 


ocean add to the riches of his country; he gath- 
‘ers wealth amid the snows. and ice of the Polar} 


regions ;for him Arabia yields her spices ; his 
ships navigate every sea, and return richly freight- 
ed with the produce of India and of the Isles of 
the ocean; his enterprize is proverbial from the 
Arctic to the Antarctié Circle. 

Who is a‘New Englander? Ask at home, whe 
has introduced the arts and sciences amongst 
you ? Who has raised and decorated the lofty 
temples that adorn your city ? Who has enriched 
at, by filling its stores with the produce and man- 
ufactures of every country ? You may find him in 
vour Schools, Academies and Colleges,he “adorns 
your Pulpit, and gives dignity to your Bar and 

| Bench. 

Who is a New Englander 


# Ask those who 


have attempted to invade the soil, or abridge his | 


liberty You may read his namie in capitals upon 
the monuments of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, 
where he voluntarily shed his blood in the defence 


of his own and country’s rights ; where the life of | 


his enemy paid the price of his presumption. Ask 
Burgoyne, who faced him at Saratoga, and those 
who engaged him on the Lakes of the Northask 
the bravest of the sons of the “ fast anchored Isle 
of the Ocean,” who had the honour fo meet him 
‘in “ “mortal combat, upon the bosom of the vasty 
deep” They, witbout derogating from their own 
honour, will point you to their scars, extol his bra- 
very and applaud his humanity. "s 

_ The very name is associated with every thing 
‘great and venerable, in industry and enterprize, in 
| Arts and Sciences, in Civil and Religious Liberty. 
| It is a birthright, of which every man who posses- 


'ses it, may justly be proud, and in any other coun- | 


‘try but this, “ One of Mr McDuffie’s Constituents,” 
| instead of considering it a term of reproach, would 
' give no sinall part of his inheritance to possess it. 
| (Augusta, (Ga.) pap.) A FREEMAN. 








| In the history of English literature there are 
|some glaring instances of plagiarism and impu- 


—_ and 


to the Origin=! of Moral Virtue,” the manuscrip: 
of which he sent to Mr James, a‘clergyman i: 
England, who was his countryman and acquain 
tance. James published it with -his own name ;— 
and before the imposition was discovered, obtain- 
ed considerable promotion as a rewardof his merit 
The celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, and his cousiu 
Mr George Bannatine, when students at divinity, 
wrote “ ‘The Ressurrection,” a poem, copies ol 
which were handed about in manuscript. They 
were at length much surprised to see a pompous 
edition of it in folio, dedicated to the princess 
dowuger of Wales, by a doctor. Douglas, as hi- 
own. These facts are stated by Boswell. 


There is some aptitude in Dr Clarke’s observa 
tion—‘I have lived to know, that the reat secre! 
of human happiness is this: never suffer your en 
|ergies to stagnate. The old adage of too many 
irons in the fire, conveys an abominable lie. You 


cannot have too many; poker, tongs, and all— 
keep them all going.” 








Arnott, in his recent “Tour to the South ot 
France,” says— 

“It is almost worth while to go to Perpignan t« 
see their national dances. I shall never forget 
when, as if by the touch of a magician, all the fe- 
males were at a particular part of the tune seated 
on the shoulders of the men, and then put down 
again on terra firma, the evolutions in the dance 
being uninterrupted.” 








Domestic Life.—No man ever prospered in the 
world without the consent and co-operation of his 
wife. Ifshe unites in mutual endeavours or re 
wards his labor with an endearing smile, with: 
| what spirit and perseverance does he apply to his 
vocation ; with what confidence does he resort 
either to his merchandise or farm; fly over land 
sail upon the seas; micet difficulty and encounter 
danger, if he knows he is notspending his strengtii 
in vain, but that his labor will be rewarded by th 
| sweets of home! How delightful is it to have a 
‘friend to cheer, and a companion to sooth the 
/solitary hours ofgriefand pain; solitude and dis 





and for the other,as ifthou wert to die to-morrow. | dence, the more surprising because it seems im- ‘appointment enter into the history of every mun’s 


Desire not either the wise man or the fool for 
thine enemy; but guard thyself equally from the 


cunning of the wise man, and the ignorance of 


the fool. 


———— 


“I would suppose him to be a New Englander.” 


possible that they could have been practised long 
| with success, or without detection. When Aken- 
side’s “ Pleasures of the Imagination” first came 
‘out in London, without the name of the Author, 
RoJt, a singular character of that day, went over 
‘to Dublin, published an edition of it, and put his 





(One of Mr Mc Duffie’s censtituents.) |own name to it. Boswell states that upon the 

“Who is a New Englander? I will answer the | fame of this deception he lived for several months, 
question. He 1s a descendant of the Pilgrims, | being entertained at the best tables as the “ In- 
who preferred death to bondage: who for civil genious Mr Rolt.” His conversation, it is added, 
and religious liberty, left the splendid abodes did not discover much of the fire of the poet ; but 
of slavery, braved the dangers of the ocean, and it was recollected that both Addison and ‘Thom- 
fixed their residence among the savages in the wil- son were equally dull till excited by wine. Ak- 
derness. These same Pilgrims, under the auspices enside having been informed of the imposition, 
of Liberty, patiently endured every privation, and | vindicated his right by publishing the poem with 
triumphed over every danger, They wrested the its real aythor’s name. Mackensie’s “ Man of 
tomaliawk from the handof itscruel possessor,and Feeling” wag assumed by Mr Eccles, a young 
turned the wilderness into fruitful fields. trish clergyman—He had’ been at the pains to 
Who isa New Englander ? One who has been 'transcribe the whole book, with blottings and 
taught from his infancy the strictest rules of mor- | interlineations and corrections, that it might be 
ality and religion ; vigilantly to guard his own, e- | shown to sever il people as an original. The be- 
qually to respect the mghts of others ; through his | licf of this with regard to Mr Eccles became so 
own' enterprize and industry he seeks Independ- | general, that the publishers ofthe work deemed 
ence ; he cultivates his farm with his own hands,|it necessary to contradict the report through tie 
and lives by the sweat of his face ; he is free and new8papers, and to declare that they purchased 
happy—doubly- happy, in the freedom and happi- | the copy right of Mr Mackenzie. ‘iiie Rev. Ur. 
ness of al] around him. Campbell, of St. Andrews, wrote “ As Ino ory in- 





barr and he is but half provided for his voyage 
| who finds but an associate for happy hours, while 
|for his months of darkness and distress, no sympa 
thizing partner is prepared. 








Saxony Sheep. 
On THURSDAY Oct. 18......... at 10 o’clock, 
The day succeeding the Agricultural Fair. 
At Brighton, (near Boston) the entire flock of Electoral Sa.coy 
Sheep, imported in the ship Mentor, Capt. Mann, 
from Hamburg, consisting of 
161 EWES and 21 RAMS. 
| ‘These Sheep were carefully selected by experienced ag: 
for account of a highly respectable House in Leipsic, and wi! 
be found to excel any flock hitherto imported in regard to siz; 
and weight of fleece, while they are not inferior in any othe: 
{particular. The large pre portion of Ewes. of the finest ‘qualit, 
were not procured without much Cifficulty ; and, in genera! 
such measures were taken as to warrant the expectation that 
this lock will not suffer by the most rigid scrutiny of persons 
disposed to improve their stock by the introduction of pure Sax- 
ony Blood. ‘ 
The Sheep may be examined at Brighton, at any time befor 
the sale. : 
Catalogues will be ready for delivery at our office 20 dav< 
previous—when Samples of the Wool will be exhibited: ‘ 
_The Agent pledges himself that none of the Stock will be 
disposed of until the day of Auction, when they will all be «cok 


without reserve. COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD 








The FARMER is published every Friday, at $3.00 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 

(:entlemen who procure five responsible subscrik er: 
- entitled to a stxth volume gratis. 








